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CYNO-PHRENOLOGY. 
By Burt G. WILDER, M.D. Harv. 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy at Cornell University. 


[THs paper is an extract from a report lately made to Professor 
Agassiz respecting a collection of brains and embryos which was 
formed by me under his general direction during the past year, and 
deposited last summer in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Cambridge. 

As this collection is only one of the results of Prof. Agassiz’ re- 
peatedly expressed intention to devote some of the Museum resources 
to illustrating the structure and particularly the development of 
domesticated animals, and as many of the specimens may aid in the 
study of human anatomy and embryology, a few words are added 
here respecting the nature and extent of the collection. 

Of the 600 specimens, 300 are embryos or parts of embryos, 150 
are brains, and 150 are viscera, these latter being mainly dry inflated 
preparations. Thirty-four different species are represented, but 
most of the specimens are from domesticated quadrupeds. Of the 
300 embryos, 200 are pigs, obtained mainly from the establishment of 
Messrs. Squires & Co., East Cambridge, where facilities were kindly 
given during a fortnight, for an examination of all gravid uteri from 
the 500 to 1000 hogs daily slaughtered there. This series represents 
about 100 stages of foetal development, both sexes being usually re- 
presented. Upon the catalogue are given weights and measurements © 
upon the metrical system, with brief descriptions of the condition of 
the various organs, all these observations being made in the fresh 
state unless otherwise stated. Of the brains, 30 are of cats, 14 of 
dogs, 24 of swine and 19 of cattle. Many of these, and of those 
from species not mentioned, are fetal brains; in all cases their 
weights are given, together with that of the animal itself, when known. 

The peculiarity of the collection and chief source of its value for 
study, is due to the fact that a large number of specimens has been 
derived from comparatively few individuals, and that many of these 
latter were of the same family; since upon the catalogue are given 
cross-references to other preparations from the same individual, and 
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to those from other individuals of the same family; thus enabling ug 
to ascertain the extent of correlative variation and to discriminate 
better between variations which are due to age, sex, breed and indi- 
vidual, respectively. ] 

MIND AND BRAIN. 

Leaving out of view the spiritual distinction between men and 
animals, and referring here only to the propensities and faculties 
common to both, it is generally admitted that some kind of correla- 
tion exists between these and the brain. 

By some (the phrenologists), this correlation is held to be minute 
and special, each part of the brain being large or small according to 
the vigor of the propensity or faculty which is manifested through it. 
By most physiologists, however, this view is regarded as unproved; 
and the only really scientific basis upon which to expect that it can 
ever be proved, is embraced in the guarded admission of a recent 
writer* that “there is no point in the physiology of the brain more 
exactly determined than that the faculty of speech is located in a 
well defined and restricted portion of the anterior lobes,” which in 
the large majority of cases appears to be upon the left side only. 

But whichever view we adopt, some more satisfactory tests than 
have hitherto been employed are required in order to explain the 
contradictions which arise when we contrast the brains and the intel- 
lectual manifestations of dogs and sheep, horses and pigs, monkeys 
and cats. | 
For we find that: 

1. Mere absolute size is not a sufficient index, since the sheep and 
cow excel the dog and monkey in this respect, and the elephant and 
whale surpass all other mammalia, including man. 

2. Relative size, also, fails in many cases; as in comparing birds 
and the lower monkeys with man himself, and all young animals with 
adults. 

3. Although the number and complexity of the cerebral fissures 
may to a certain extent indicate the area of the gray, or ganglionic 
tissue which is generally cénceded to be the dynamic constituent of 
the nervous system, yet in this respect sheep and horses go beyond 
dogs, and cats beyond the lower monkeys. | 

4, Finally, if we assume that the true test is the actual amount of 
the ganglionic tissue, it must be borne in mind that no measurements 
of this have been made in animals, and that to do it involves a care- 
ful observation of the length of the various fissures, and measure- 
ments of their depth, and of the thickness of the layer, which can 
only be done upon sections of the brain.t 


* Flint: Nervous System, p. 350; yet some natural inferences from even the generally 
accepted conclusion, are questioned by Dr. Cleland, ina most suggestive paper on “ The 
physical relations of consciousness and the seat of sensation—a theory proposed.” Journ. 

ee *s Anatomy, vol, ii., for an the t of W 8 measure- 
ments of three human brains. 
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5. Yet even then it may appear that considerable allowance must 
be made for the difference in the quality of two brains, as has to be 
done in comparing a small but compact and vigorous muscle with a 
large but flabby and weak one. : 

In view of these doubts and contingencies, how inaccurate and fal- 
lacious are the methods hitherto employed for basing an estimate of 
character upon anything but the drain itself subjected to a searching 
examination. Even the surface of the brain cannot be fully seen until 
the pia mater is removed, which with its vessels, fills up the shallows 
and bridges over some of the fissures, even, as in the deer, the me- 
dian fissure; still less correctly can the contour of the brain be de- 
termined from the inner surface of the cranium; and, a fortiori, still 
less and with many mammals not at all, from the outer surface, with 
its elevations and depressions for the attachment of horns and mus- 
cles, and its wholesale uplifting to conceal large sinuses. Yet upon 
these methods are erected the systems of phrenology, and the more 
laborious and scientific, though scarcely less fallacious science of 
cranioscopy. | | 

THE FISSURAL PATTERN. 

Since it is much easier to describe and compare the fissures (su/cz) 
than the folds (gyri or convolutions) of the cerebrum, and since the 
former rather than the latter’ mark the increase in the area of gap- 
glionic tissue, the pattern of jisswration will be discussed rather than 
the pattern of convolution. 

In spite of lateral, epochal, sexual and individual variations, with 
perhaps variation in different breeds (all which demand careful study), 
it is easy to recognize any species which is represented in the collec- 
tion by its fissural pattern; nor do the specific differences hinder the 
recognition of homologous fissures within the same genus; nor do 
generic variations mask the family homology; with rather more dif- 
ficulty the fissures may often be homologized in different families within 
the order; but between different orders the homology is often so ob- 
scure that I believe the only sure criterion is the order and method 
of appearance of the fissures in the embryo before their normal di- 
rection is obscured by secondary fissures and by interference with 
each other. 

Deferring, for the present, the various questions respecting the 
manner in which fissures are produced, and the value of different cri- 
teria (relative position, direction, connection and order of appearance) 
for determining their homologies, we may safely admit that the fissu- 
ral pattern has some morphical, or taxonomic or zoological signifi- 
cance. 

_ Nor would this conclusion be invalidated by the extreme assump- 
tion that, given a certain cranial capacity anda required amount of 
ganglionic tissue, the folding would be simply the result of physical 
conditions, as when cloth is compressed within a limited space; and 
that the primitive pattern so produced in the primitive ancestors of 
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the various groups is merely perpetuated in descent, with specific and | 
generic variations; in favor of which position, however, there are 
but two facts: First, that the median lobe of the cerebellum 1s nearly 
or quite straight in young kittens, but becomes laterally contorted in 
cats, as if trying to elongate in insufficient space, though even this 
contortion is wonderfully regular and uniform. Second, that as new 
fissures appear upon the surface of the cerebrum, they seem to sub- 
divide former areas into nearly equal parts. 

Now the above considerations do not at all militate against the 
zoological value of the fissured pattern; but they perhaps appear 
to lessen the probability that this pattern has any such telical or | 
physiological significance as would justify the assignment of particu- 
lar faculties and propensities to certain folds of the brain. . 

Of course the present “systems of phrenology ” are incomplete so 
long as they exclude the important folds upon the mesial surface of 
the brain, which cannot possibly be represented upon the inner or 
outer aspects of the cranium; and all the objections above brought 
against the general estimate of mental characteristics from the outer 
or inner cranial surfaces, or even the surface of the brain before the 
removal of the pia mater, apply with still greater force to the esti- 
mation of the energy of particular faculties upon the same super- 
ficial basis. 

Moreover, no structural lines of demarcation have ever been found 
in either the gray or the white nervous substance corresponding with 
the fissural pattern, much less with the cranial protuberances. 

Nevertheless, so long as general and particular mental character- 
istics are found to coéxist with general and particular modifications 
of the fissural pattern, and so long as no one has yet made a suffi- 
ciently extended investigation to show the presence or absence of 
concomitant variations according to sex, age, breed and individual 
character within species, it would seem that the popular conviction, 
together with the single conclusion respecting the organ of speech 
in man, should warrant some more careful and extended inquiry 
than has hitherto been made. 

The title of this paper is adopted in order to emphasize my con- 
viction that our real advances in this matter must be made upon the 
brains of dogs rather than of men as heretofore, and for the following 
reason :— | 

To eliminate doubts and guesses and inferences, it is absolutely 
necessary to have both the brain and the mind of one aud the same 

individual. But unless public sentiment should greatly change, we 
must hereafter, as heretofore, expect to study carefully the characters — 
of friends and public men whose brains it is impossible to obtain ; and 
to examine the contour and structure of brains from paupers and 
obscure persons whose characters are wholly unknown or not worth 
knowing; while the brains and characters of their relatives are even 
less likely to be accessible. 
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On the other hand, with dogs there are breeds pure and mixed, 
quite comparable with the human race, and with marked physical 
and mental characteristics ; thousands of families cherish and study 
their canine pets with even more minuteness than their servants or 
even their acquaintances; their pedigree is carefully noted and their 
progeny kept sight of; their age is known, and their weight may 
readily be ascertained. With dogs, therefore, the grand essential 
condition is fulfilled, since we may have the brain and the mind of 
the same individual. To this chief advantage may be added many 
more; for, since, to avoid error, the brains must be kept for actual 
comparison instead of trusting to figures, the smaller size of the dog’s 
brains will save great expense; some of the methods reported by 
Dr. Dwight in this JourNat for Sept. 5, 1872, might still farther lessen 
the cost of brain collections; the pattern of fissuration is vastly 
more simple than in man, and the names of the fissures are agreed 
upon; the contrast between the dog and its near relatives the 
wolves and foxes, on the one hand, and tlie cats on the other, will 
allow some comparisons which would be impossible with man; the 
freedom to rear young for scientific purposes, and to obtain near 
and remote relatives, will allow such a study of the epochal, sexual 
and individual variations of brains, as would be out of the question. 
with man. 

It may at first appear that cats afford even greater advantages 
than dogs in respect to the small size of the brain, its still simpler 
fissural pattern and the greater abundance of specimens which could 
be obtained; but these are only accessory advantages which could 
not compensate for the lack of the single essential condition, the 
knowledge of the character of the individual. In.a few exceptional 
cases this may be obtained, but the individual mental characteristics, 
do not seem so well marked with cats as with dogs. : 

Yet some very interesting results may be gained from them, since. 
all of the thirteen adult brains in this collection present individual 
and lateral variations of the fissural pattern. ) 7 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, 


In all works hitherto accessible to me*, the brain of a dog is simply 
such, no qualification being added, as to breed, sex, age or disposi- 
tion; yet a glance at the nine adult dogs’ brains in the collection 
show that no two of them are alike, and that while all may be recog- 
nized as dogs’ brains by the general pattern of fissuration, yet even 
this presents marked variations, while the form and the size, both 
relative and absolute, present contrasts which, it seems to me, 
equal those recorded of human brains. eons 


* Dr. J. B. S, Jackson informs me that he has seen a French work in which are figured 
several brains of dogs as well as of other animals; it is supposed to have belonged to the 
now disbanded Phrenological Society of Boston. I would be greatly obliged for informa- 
tion concerning it, or for the following work, which I know by title only :—Traité de phré- 
et comparée, par Dr. Vimont. 
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The Pomeranian series of mother and three children of different 
ages is interesting partly as presenting epochal and individual varia- 
tions among the latter, chiefly because the older children have more 
convoluted brains than the mother, indicating a still greater individual 
or sexual contrast between the mother and the father, who was of 
of the same breed, and more highly trained than the mother. 

Note also the broad and high arched brains of the two English 
terriers in comparison with the low and narrowed brains of the 
shepherd dogs, which in that resemble the fox. 

Note also that the great difference between the brains of all dogs 
and that of all cats is in the increase of the space in front of the 
Sylvian fissure, so as to accommodate an additional fissure, the pre- 
sylvian, which suggests some connection with the greater power of 
communicating ideas manifested by the Canide. 

But, evidently, here are only intimations of what may be done for 
scientific phrenology by employing the brains of dogs, and leaving 
those of men to be interpreted in the light of the results so obtained.* 

“Tn all departments of investigation it is right to commence with 
the study of that which is most common, simple and regular, and 
thence to proceed to inqnire respecting that which is unusual and 
irregular.” 


TWO CASES OF DEATH FROM VACCINATION ; 
By LYMAN H. Lucs, M.D., Falmouth, Mass. 


I.—Mrs. B., aged 62, of a lymphatic temperament, had been subject 
to erysipelas, according to statement of friends, though she usually 
enjoyed good health. 

Mrs. B. was vaccinated with non-humanized cow-pox virus, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 2d, 1873. The next day, Jan. 3d, she rode to a neighboring 
village, eight miles away, and returned. In the evening, was seized 
with severe rigors, and pain in arm, which had been uneasy and 
somewhat swollen during the day. 

Jan. 4th.— According to statement of family, the arm was much 
swollen and very purple. 

Jan. 7th.—Her attending physician being ill, I was requested to 
see her, for the first time. At this date, the arm was intensely 
inflamed as low down as the middle third of the forearm, the inflam- 
mation of a dusky erysipelatous character. In the region of deltoid 
muscle, the tissues were mortified over a large surface, extending 
upward nearly to axilla and downward nearly to elbow-joint. Large 
blisters depended from theunder surface of the arm, which, upon being’ 


* A more extended discussion of this subject will appear in the Transactions of the - 
American Institute for the current year, 1872-1873. 
+ Bucknill and Tuke, Manual of vapeneiogian Medicine, 1858; and quoted 


q by Dr. 
W. Lander Maudsley—The physio of mind in the lower animals (J urnal of Mental 
Science, April, 1871, p. 25). 
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incised, discharged an inky fluid. Pools of the fluid collected in 
folds of the pillow upon which the arm rested. 

Her general condition was that of septicemia. Pulse quick and 
feeble, tongue of a dark color, abdomen tympanitic, a vague expression 
of countenance, with some stupor. 

Jan. 8th.—Patient was much worse. Bowelsenormously distend-. 
ed; hiccough; coma. The thorax had become purple from absorp- 
tion of the poison. 

Patient lingered until 8 o’clock, P.M., when she died. 

II.—J. W., male, aged 68, of a nervous temperament, had always 
enjoyed excellent health, was vaccinated on the same day and with 
same virus as Case I. Although the patient was vaccinated late in 
the afternoon, he complained of considerable pain in the arm before 
retiring. I did not see him until the Tth, four days after the vaccina- 
tion. The arm, at this time, was much swollen and inflamed, the. inflam- 
mation presenting the same general characters as in preceding case. 
There was, however, less gangrene, with a greater discharge. Pa- 
tient was very excitable. Pulse over 100, quick and feeble. Attend- 
ants stated that the preceding night was passed in an excited condi- 
tion, the patient obtaining little or no sleep. Bowels loose; dejec- 

«tions black and fetid. 

Jan. 8th.—Had passed a restless night until 3 o'clock, A.M., when 
he obtained some rest. Tongue dark. Discharges dark, fcetid. 

On the morning of the 9th the patient was quite stupid, the stupor 
passing into a state of coma, which terminated in death on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. ! 

The treatment in both cases was supporting. ‘Tincture of iron 
and quinia were freely administered, as well as beef-tea and nour- 
ishing broths. Local applications of solution of carbolic acid were 
made, and nitrate of silver was drawn above and below inflamed 
parts. In Case IL, bromide of potassium as well as chloral hydrat 
and morphia, was administered to control the great excitability. 


La Cocorrr.—According to M. Bonley, the eminent veterinary sur- 
geon, at the Academy of Medicine (Journal de Pratiques, Nov., 1872), 
an aphthous fever, vulgarly called the cocotie, has been very fatal to 
calves in central France, causing the death of more than seven hun- 
dred in Nevers in June last. These calves often died suddenly (comme 
foudroyés) and fearfully distressed. Though known for a long time, 
the disease has been exceptionally severe in all European countries 
during the past year. It may affect all kinds of animals, and man 
himself does not always escape. The disease is characterized by 
eruption of vesicles in the mouth, on the feet, and sometimes on the 
teats and genitals. It is essentially contagious, the saliva and exu- 
dation of the feet being the usual vehicles of contagion ; but it can. 
be communicated also through the milk of diseased animals. Similar 
observations have been made at Berlin and in Holland. | 
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Progress in Medicine. 


REPORT ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


By H. P. Bowprtcu, M.D. Harv. 
[Concluded from p. 66.] 


Gtycogentc Function or THE Liver. 


Fuyt.—New York Medical Journal, January, 1869. Physiology of 
Man, vol. iii. p. 315. 

Datron.—Memoirs of N. Y. Academy of Medicine, June 15, 1871. 
Treatise on Human Physiology, 5th edition, p. 156. 

Lusx.—On the Origin of Diabetes. N. Y. Medical Journal, July, 
1870. 

Bruscxe.—Ueber eine neue Methode Dextrin und Glycogen aus thieris- 
chen Flissigkeiten und Geweben abzuscheiden. Wiener Sitzungs- 

_berichte, Bd. 63, Abth. ii. 

Docx.—Ueber die Glycogenbildung in der Leber und ihre Beziehungen 
zum Diabetes. Pfliiger’s Archiv, v. 571. 

Weiss.—Zur Statik der Glycogens im Thierkérper. Wiener Sitzungs- 
berichte, July, 1871, Abth. 1. 

Bock anp Horrmann.—Ueber eine neue Enstehungsweise von Melli-, 
turie. Reichert and DuBois Reymond’s Archiv, 1871, p. 550. 

TieceL.—Ueber eine Fermentwirkung des Blutes. Pfliiger’s Archiv, 


vi. 249. 
Bernarp.—La Glycogenese chez les invertébrés. Revue Scientifique, 

ii, 401, 

Ever since the discovery by Bernard in 1848 that the liver of recently 
killed animals contains a considerable quantity of sugar, the question 
of the origin and destiny of this sugar has been a most interesting one 
for physiologists of all nations. It soon became evident that the for- 
mation of sugar in the liver goes on very rapidly after the separation 
of the organ from the body, and some observers, with Pavy at their 
head, have gone so far as to declare the formation of sugar to be in all 
Cases a post-mortem phenomenon. This view of the case is hardly con- 
sistent with the often-repeated observation on living animals that the 
blood of the hepatic vein contains sugar, while that of the portal vein 
is nearly or quite destitute of it. The question has of late years been 
investigated quite extensively in this country. 

Flint confirms the observation of Pavy that the fresh liver contains 
no sugar, but in view of the presence of sugar in the hepatic and its 
absence in the portal vein, he concludes that sugar is formed in the 
liver and continually washed out of it. by the circulating blood. 

Lusk, also, finding in the blood of the right heart from two to four 
times as much sugar as in that of the jugular vein, concludes that 
sugar is normally formed in the liver, though its presence cannot be 
demonstrated in the tissues of the organ itself 

_ Dalton, cn the other hand, analyzing large amounts of fresh hepatic 
tissue, finds that the liver contains, at least, 0.25 per cent of sugar. 

Assuming the theory of Flint to be correct, viz., that the sugar is 
washed out of the liver as fast as it is formed, it is difficult to conceive 
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how sugar can fail to be found when any considerable portion of fresh 
liver is subjected to analysis, for the small branches of the hepatic 
vein must always be filled with blood containing sugar. The failure 
to find sugar in the fresh liver is probably to be accounted for by a 
want of delicacy in the reagents or by the use of too small a portion 
of liver for analysis. 

It is acknowledged by all observers that the liver contains, as one 
of its normal constituents, an aniydrous substance known as glyco- 
gen, from which the sugar of the liver is formed. The experiments 
of Dock, under the direction of Hermann, of Zurich, had for. their ob- 
ject to settle the much-disputed question of the origin of glycogen. 

e animals used were rabbits, and the glycogen determinations were 
made by means of the method proposed by Briicke. The results 
showed that starvation for several days causes a disappearance of 
glycogen from the liver. It can, however, be restored by an injection 
of sugar into the stomach, but not by the injection of water or albu- 
men. Experiments with fats were not made, as all observers are 
agreed that the ingestion of these substances does not affect the 
amount of glycogen contained in the liver. It would seem, then, that 
the glycogen of the liver is derived exclusively from the carbo-hydrates 
of the food, a result in accordance with the views of Pavy, but in op- 
position to those of Bernard, who has recently shown that in the larveo 
of certain insects a formation of glycogen takes place when the food 
consists entirely of meat. 

In considering the pathology of diabetes from this point of view, 
two hypotheses may be made. Either there is an increased metamor- 
phosis of glycogen into sugar, or the sugar of the food passes directly 
into the urine, without going to form glycogen. To decide which, if 
either, of these two hypotheses is the correct one, observations were 
made on the influence of artificially produced diabetes on the forma- 
tion of glycogen in the liver. In one series of experiments, two 
rabbits were starved several days to free the liver from glycogen. On 
one of them, the floor of the fourth ventricle was punctured, to pro- 
duce diabetes, and both received an injection of sugar into the sto- 
mach. The livers of the two animals were then examined for glyco- 
gen. In the liver of the one which had received the ‘‘ sugar punc- 
ture,” glycogen was in most cases absent, though present in large 
amount in that of the one which had not been so treated. It was also 
found that, after starvation of several days, the sugar puncture pro- 
duces little or no diabetes, and the question then arises: what be- 
comes of the sugar injected into the stomach, since it appears neither 
in the urine nor the liver? 

In another series of experiments, rabbits were starved for several _ 
days as before, then poisoned with curare and kept alive by artificial 
respiration, while the necessary injections of sugar were made into 
the stomach. The results showed that poisoning by curare prevents 
the appearance of glycogen in the liver after the injection of sugar — 
into the stomach, and, moreover, causes the appearance of sugar in 
the urine, even when no sugar has been injected into the stomach. 
We find, then, in one series of experiments sugar absorbed from the 
stomach, appearing neither in the liver nor the urine, and in the other | 
series sugar appearing in the urine, though present neither in the 
stomach nor the liver. These results plainly indicate that there must 
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be some other organ or tissue of the body besides the liver where the 
carbo-hydrates of the food can be stored up and from which they may 
again appear as sugar in the urine. Whether this process goes on in 
the muscles, as made probable by the experiments of Weiss, or in any 
other organ, it is evident that the whole question is much more com- 
plicated than it appears either from Pavy’s or from Bernard’s point of 
view. 

To explain the change of glycogen into sugar, the presence of a 
ferment in the liver or the blood has been assumed. Tiegel (in a 
series of experiments made under Kiihne’s direction) established the 
fact that starch and glycogen are more or less completely changed 
into sugar whenever, at a temperature between 30° and 40° C., red 
blood globules, suspended in a solution of these substances, are de- 
stroyed. The result is the same by whatever process the globules are 
destroyed. Whether the hemoglobine or the stroma of the globules 
is the active agent in producing this change is an open question. 
The theory that a process of this sort goes on normally in the liver 
derives support from the known solvent action of the biliary salts on 
the red blood globules, and also from the fact demonstrated by Tiegel 
that the post-mortem change of glycogen into sugar does not take 
place when the liver has been entirely deprived of blood. 

Bock and Hoffmann found that diabetes could be produced by the 
injection of a one per cent. solution of common salt into the blood of 
animals. The experiments lasted from five to ten hours, and the in- 
jections were made at the rate of about 30 cubic centimetres every 
five minutes. The first effect was to increase the amount of urine, and 
not long afterwards sugar made its appearance. After several hours, 
the urine was again excreted free from sugar, and if the animal was 
killed at this period the liver was found to be destitute of glycogen 
and sugar. If, on the other hand, the animal died while excreting 

in the urine the liver was found to contain always sugar and 
sometimes glycogen. A pretty direct connection between the sugar 
of the liver and that excreted in the urine seems, therefore, to be evi- 
dent. Unfortunately, these experiments throw very little light on 
the pathology of diabetes, for the dilution of the blood plasma, the 
increased blood tension and the irritation of nervous centres by the 
injected fluid are all possible causes of the passage of sugar into the 
urine, to decide between which further experiments are necessary. 


LyMpH. 


Dysxowsxy.—Ueber Aufsaugung und Absonderung der Pleura-wand. 
— aus der physiologischen Anstalt zu Leipzig, 1 Jahrgang, 
p. 40. 

Lupwie and Scuwetcczr Sewer.—Ueber das Centrum tendineum des 
Zwerchfelles ; do. do. 1 Jahrgang, p. 174. 

Geyersicu.—Die Aufnahme der Lymphe durch die Schnen und Fascien 
der Skeletmuskeln ; do. do. 5 Jahrgang, p. 53. 

Lesser.—Eine Methode um grosse Lymphmengen vom lebenden Hunde 
zu gewinnen ; do. do. 6 Jahrgang, p. 94. 

die Gase der Hundelymphe; do. do. 6 Jahr- 
gang, p. 

Hetter.—Ueber selbstindige rhythmische Contractionen der Lymph- 

' gefisse bei Saiigetheiren. Centralblatt fiir Med. Wiss., July 31, 1869. 
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Vutrtan.—Sur les contractions rhythmiques des vaisseaux lymphat- 
iques. Archives de Physiologie, ii. 779. | 3 | 
Gottz.—Ueber den Enfluss der Nervencentren auf die Aufsaugung. 

Pfliiger’s Archiv, v. p. 53. 

Nasse.—Untersuchungen iiber die Einfliisse, welche die Lymphbil- 
dung beherrschen. arburg, 1871. 

The lymph spaces which have been demonstrated in nearly all the 
organs and tissues of the body seem, in certain regions, to play an ° 
important part in the absorption and circulation of the lymph. 
Dybkowsky discovered lymph spaces between the costal pleura and 
the intercostal muscles, and proved their connection on the one side 
with the pleural cavity through openings between the epithelial cells, 
and on the other with the lymphatic vessels. He alsc showed that, 
owing to the anatomical disposition of the parts, contraction of the 
intercostal muscles must dilate the lymph spaces, while relaxation of 
the same muscles allows them to contract. In the movements of 
respiration, therefore, the fluids of the pleural cavity are sucked into 
these spaces and then passed on into the lymphatic vessels. The 
valves of the latter, of course, prevent a flow in the opposite direction. 

A similar arrangement has been shown by Ludwig and Schweigger 
Seidel to exist in the tendinous centre of the diaphragm. Here the 
lymph spaces which lie between the tendinous fibres open on the one 
side into the abdominal cavity and on the other into the lymphatic 
vessels of the thorax. The rhythmical movements of the diaphragm 
in respiration, alternately contracting and dilating the lymph spaces, 
tend, therefore, to remove fluids from the abdominal cavity and to 
transfer them to the lymphatic system. This may be shown as fol- 
lows: A rabbit is cut in halves just below the diaphragm, and the 
anterior half suspended head downwards. The abdominal cavity is 
then filled with a colored fluid, e. g. a solution of Prussian blue. The 
lungs are then rhythmically inflated as in artificial respiration. After 
a short time the colored fluid will be found to have filled the lymph 
spaces of the diaphragm and to have entered the lymph vessels beyond. 

Genersich showed that the lymph spaces in the fascie of muscles 
may be easily injected from the side towards the muscle, while the 
lymph vessels arise on the opposite side. This suggested the proba- 
bility that fascia might, when alternately stretched and relaxed, tend 
to remove fluids from the muscles in the same way that the tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm removes them from the abdomen. This was — 
shown to be the case by experiments which consisted in conducting a 
stream of defibrinated blood through the hind-quarters of an animal, 
and collecting the lymph as it flowed from the thoracic duct. As 
long as the limbs remained in repose the lymph flowed very slowly 
from the thoracic duct, but when the muscles were caused to contract 
by electrical stimulation the flow of lymph was mach increased. Pas- 
sive movements of the limbs, i. e. alternate flexion and extension of | 
the legs, caused a still more decided increase. The amounts of lymph 
‘ flowing in a given time from the thoracic duct during repose, during 
electrical stimulation and during passive movement, were found to be 
related to each other on an average as the numbers 1, 10.6 and 28:9. 
This would seem to indicate that the active contraction of the muscles 
is less important for the flow of the lymph than the passive stretching 
and relaxation of the fasciss and tendons. We may, perhaps, find in 
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this function of the fascie the rationale of those methods of treatment 
ing — in passive movements, rubbing and kneading of the 
imbs, &c. 

Lesser experimented on dogs curarized and kept alive by artificial 
respiration. He confirmed the observations af Genersich on the effect 
of passive movements in increasing the flow of lymph, and found that 
in general the lymph flowed most abundantly when the blood pressure 
was lowest. This would seem to indicate that a dilated condition of 
the bloodvessels favors the production of lymph. This is in accordance 
with the observations of Gianuzzi* on an increased secretion of saliva, 
accompanied by dilatation of the bloodvessels and greater flow of 
lymph as the result of irritation of the chorda tympani. 

This view is also sustained by the experiments of Nasse, who found 
that lowered blood pressure, produced by bleeding, caused for a time 
an increased flow of lymph, while irritation of the sympathetic nerve 
diminished the flow.. He found, however, that increased blood press- 
ure caused by irritation of a sensitive nerve was accompanied by an 
increased secretion of lymph. 

Hammarsten analyzed the gases of the lymph, finding mere traces 
of oxygen, but from 28 to 40 per cent. in volume of carbonic acid. In 
an animal killed by asphyxia the blood was found richer than the 
lymph in carbonic acid, but this does not prove, as it might seem 
to at first sight, that the greater part of the carbonic acid is not 
formed in the tissues, but in the blood, for the amount of carbonic 
acid contained in alkaline fluids depends on the amount of substances 
— of combining with carbonic acid which are present in those 

uids. 

Heller observed in the mesentery of guinea pigs, made insensible 
with chloroform, a rhythmical contraction of the lymphatic vessels, 
occurring about ten times in a minute, and causing a rapid propulsion 
of the lymph contained in them. These observations were repe 
and confirmed by Vulpian. 

In the experiments of Goltz two frogs were curarized and hung up 
by the head. In one of them (A) the brain and spinal cord were de- 
stroyed, and in the other (B) they were uninjured. On cutting the 
aorta, no blood flowed from A, but about one or two c.c. from B. A 
measured quantity of a one per cent. solution of common salt was then 
placed in the dorsal lymph sac of each frog. In A the fluid remained 
unabsorbed in the lymph sac, while in B it was rapidly absorbed and 
flowed from the aorta. The rapidity of absorption was increased by 
electrical irritation of the legs and diminished by rapid blows upon 
the abdomen, which operations respectively excite and inhibit the 
vaso-motor centre. It is, however, not easy to explain the above 
phenomena on the supposition that the vaso-motor system alone is 
concerned, and Goltz is inclined to regard the whole body as a sort of 
gland whose secretion is the lymph, and whose functional activity is 
regulated by the’nervous system, in the same way that the sub- 
maxillary gland secretes under the influence of the chorda tympani. 
In this connection are to be mentioned the experiments which show 
that after destruction of the spinal cord it is impossible to keep the 
bloodvessels sufficiently full to insure the regular action of the heart, 


* Von den Folgen des beschlennigten Blatstoms for die Absouderung es chels. 
Berichte der K. S. Gesell. der Wissenchaften, Nov. 27th, 1865. - 
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for artificially injected blood diffuses very rapidly into the serous 
cavities and connective tissue. Is this transudation the result of the 
diminished thickness of the vascular walls caused by distention of the 
vessels deprived of their natural tonicity, or does it depend upon the 
absence of a direct nervous influence which regulates the exchange of 
fluids between the interior and exterior of the vessels ? 


Carsonic OxipE IN THE Bxoop. 
Donvers.—-Der Chemismus der Athmung ein Dissociations process. 
Pfliiger’s Archiv, v. 20. 


Zuntz.—Ist Kolenoxyd hemoglobin eine feste Verbindung? Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, v. 584. 


Tue prevailing theory in regard to the toxic action of carbonic oxide 
is that this gas drives out the oxygen from the blood globules and 
enters into a firm combination with the hemoglobine. 

According to this view, blood once thoroughly saturated with car- 
bonic oxide is thenceforth incapable of absorbing oxygen from the 
lungs and conveying it to the tissues. The transfusion of fresh blood 
is therefore the only means of saving life. If the blood, however, is 
not entirely saturated with the poisonous gas it is possible that the 
oxygen still present may suffice to convert the carbonic oxide into 
carbonic acid, in which form it may be eliminated. This theory rests 
upon the observations and experiments of Hoppe-Seyler, Bernard, 

ermann and others. 

Donders has shown that when a stream of oxygen, hydrogen or 
carbonic acid, is carried through blood saturated with carbonic oxide, 
the latter gas is gradually driven from its combination with the 
hemoglobire. It passes out, moreover, without any previous change 
into carbonic acid. | 

Zuntz subjected blood saturated with carbonic oxide to the action 
of an air-pump and succeeded in extracting the gas entirely, as was 
shown by the blood giving the single absorption band of reduced 
hemoglobine. 

These experiments show that the combination of hemoglobine and 
carbonic oxide is by no means so stable as was originally supposed, 
” — it extremely probable that the gas is eliminated as such by 

e lungs. 

This is, of course, an argument for the energetic employment of 
artificial respiration in cases of poisoning by charcoal fumes.* 


IN THE CASE of an Austrian physician prosecuted for not having per- 
formed Ceesarean section, post mortem, on a woman dead of cholera at full 
term, the College Faculty at Vienna declared that the foetus could notin 
any case survive the mother more than five or six minutes, and that in 
cholera the death of the foetus always preceded that of the mother. The: 


acre not having arrived till an hour after the death of the woman, 
was discharged. 


In 1870 there were eighteen hundred and seventy-one insane patients ir 
all the public institutions of Massachusetts. 


* Writers of on Physiology will contribute much assistance in the preparation of 
these Reports if they will forward copies of their articles addressed to this JoURNAL.—. 
Vou. Lxxxvu. No. 4a 
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Che Posypitals. 


OPERATIONS AT THE BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL. 
Plastic Operation for Loss of Lip. [Service of Dr. Cheever. ] 


Tue patient was a healthy young girl, who six years previously was 
wounded by a shot-gun causing conspicuous deformity of the face, and 
partial loss of the lower lip, whose remnant was so bound down to the 
jaw by the resulting cicatrix as to be practically useless, allowing a 
constant dribbling of saliva from the mouth, which could not be wholly 
closed. <A plastic operation was proposed to remedy the defect, and 
to improve her general appearance. 

Accordingly, after etherization, a vertical median incision was made 
from the mouth to the apex of the chin, and from the right of this line 
a portion of hard, cicatricial and therefore useless tissue was cut away. 
A second incision from the mouth was made at an acute angle with the 
first, and the intervening pyramidal-shaped piece of skin dissected 
away and slid over to join the median line. Beyond this line was a 
second portion of cicatricial tissue, which had to be sacrificed, and 
then a third incision was made extending from near the angle of the 
mouth about two inches toward the left ear, and then turning at an 
acute angle towards the left angle of the jaw. The large piece of 
healthy skin included between the incisions had a root or base about 
an inch broad, and was dissected away and slid over to form a part of 
the new mouth. After the flaps were sewed in position, there resulted - 
a tolerably good though puckered mouth, while on the left cheek was 
a triangular space, bare of skin, which it was proposed to allow to heal 
by granulation. 

One week later.—The patient now looks very promising. The entire 
flaps that were slid over are adherent near the mouth, and there is only 
a slight failure below, near the apex of the chin, which serves as a 
natural drain for the exudations. It is rare for a plastic operation to 
look as well at the end of a week as when it leaves the operating room. 
The treatment is a cooling lotion, while the only food is liquid, which 
. is fed through a straw to avoid using the mouth. 

Second week.—Union now perfect save a small hole midway between 
the mouth and chin. The triangular denuded space on the left cheek | 
can now either be grafted, or a second plastic operation be attempted, 
and a piece of skin moved forward from the neck. 

Third week.—The triangular raw surface was grafted with six morsels 
of cuticle from the arm; and they all appear to be taking well. 

Congenital Cataract. [Service of Dr. H. W. Williams.] 

A young girl, of about 10 years, had had one eye operated upo 
several years ago for cataract, probably congenital, by dividing the 
capsule. As she now sees tolerably well with that eye she is unwil- 
ling to have anything further attempted, and it remained only to per- 
form the same operation upon the left eye, incising the anterior capsule 
of the lens, and allowing the aqueous humor to dissolve the lens grad- 
ually. This is the safest of all operations for cataract, but is applicable 
only to cases such as the present, where the cataract is soft. The 
puncturing of the eye with the needle occupied but a moment. 
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From Oct. 18th to Dec. 17th Dr. Williams has had a series of thirteen 
operations for cataract at the Hospital, by the new method, or “‘ Me- 
dian flap’’ extraction, of which the following is a summary: 

Cases I. ann II., Oct. 18.—Capt.——,, et. 70. Median flap operation, 
with incision towards lower part of cornea, in both eyes. In right eye, 
immediate union of wound. In left eye, the exit of the lens was 
accompanied by a small amount of vitreous, which was exceedingly 
fluid, and the healing of the cornea was a little delayed by a small 
prolapse of the iris at one end of the wound, but this did not prevent 
a good recovery, and he left the hospital Nov. 13th, seeing distant ob- 
jects with both eyes, with glasses of + 44, and near objects with + 3}. 

Casrs III. anp IV.—Mrs. ——, et. 61. Her mother had cataract. She 
herself has been very myopic. Median flap in both eyes, Oct. 24th, 
with incision downwards. In right eye no accidents. In left eye, a 
thickened capsule caused irritation of the iris with some cedema of the 
eyelids, and this was therefore drawn out from the eye with small for- 
ceps three days after the operation, with relief of all the symptoms. 
Was discharged Dec. 15th, able to read with both eyes with +- 34, and 
seeing distant objects clearly with + 7, her previous shortsightedness 
enabling her to use glasses of less power than is usual after extrac- 
tion. 

Cast V.—Mr.——,, xt. 62. Nov. 8. Median flap extraction in right 
eye, upward incision. No accidents followed the operation, and he 
was discharged in two weeks with good vision for distant objects with 
+ 43. Is to wait a little for his reading glasses. 

Casgs VI. VII.—Mrs. ——,, et. 65. Her grandmother had cataract. 
Median flap extraction, upward section, in both eyes, Nov. 18. Was 
discharged Nov. 30th, twelve days after the operation, with an excel- 
lent vision at a distance with both eyes, with glasses of +- 44, and 
reading fine print with +2}. . 

Casz VIII.—Mr. ——, et. 74. Right eye operated on, Nov. 28th, by 
median flap, upward section. Some adhesions existed between the 
capsule and pupillary margin, impeding the exit of lens; but the cor- 
neal wound healed promptly. When he was discharged, Dec. 13th, 
some fragments of capsule still interfered with the perfect clearness of 
the pupil, but he could already distinguish large objects well without 
any glasses, and the capsular remains were shrinking aside so that 
probably in a short time the pupil will be entirely clear. 

Cases IX. ann X.—Mr. , vt. 74. His mother is said to have had 
cataract. Median flap extraction in both eyes, with upward section, 
Dec. 13th. Two days after, the corneal wounds were healed and he 
could count fingers readily. Was discharged Dec. 30th, at which time 
he could readily tell time by the watch, with either eye, with + 4}. 
Glasses not tried for smaller objects, as he does not know how to read, 
and has little general intelligence. 

Cases XI. ann XII.—Mrs.——, et. 71. Median flap with downward 
section in both eyes, Dec. 18th. Was discharged two weeks after, with 
excellent vision in both eyes. Choice of glasses deferred for a short time. 

Case XIII.—Mr. A. Median flap, downward section, Dec. ith. A 
small hernia of the iris occurred on the third day at the inner extremi- 
ty of the wound. This was excised and he recovered rapidly, being 
able to read ordinary print with + 2} at the time of discharge, two 
weeks after the operation. | 
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Bibliographical Potices. 


Diseases of the Throat: a Quide to the Diagnosis and Treatment of 

_ Affections of the Pharynx, Esophagus, Trachea, Larynx and Nares. 

_ By J. Sous Conen, M.D., Lecturer on Laryngoscopy and Diseases of 
the Throat and Chest, in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
&c. &c. With 133 illustrations on wood. 582 pp. octavo. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 1872. 


Tue author of this work supplies a want long felt, of a text-book, 
somewhat comprehensive, on Diseases of the Throat and Nares. It is 
not so much a book for the specialist, as for the general practitioner 
who wishes to know, in as few words as possible, what aid modern 
science has given to the diagnosis and treatment of these affections. 
In a word, Dr. Cohen’s book is a compend of existing knowledge in 
this department. Hence the subjects treated of are so numerous that 
it is impossible to discuss or even to mention many of them. The 
writer in a measure disarms criticism by saying in the preface that 
there is ‘‘an inequality of composition of which he is sensibly cog- 
nizant,’’ which has arisen from the manner in which the book has been 
prepared. It is rather curious that what seems to us one of the 
greatest deficiencies of, the book should occur in the chapter on 
‘* Aphonia,”’ in which the physiology of the voice and the diagnosis 
and treatment of the various forms of paralysis are despatched in 
fourteen pages. The statements made in regard to the causes of dif- 
ferent positions and tensions of the cords, seem to us much too positive 
in the present state of our knowledge, and at the same time meagre, 
no mention even being made of the sterno- and hyo-thyroid muscles. 

Eighteen pages are well devoted to ‘‘ glandular hypertrophy at the 
vault of the pharynx,’ since but little reference to this most import- 
ant and not uncommon affection is found in any book. The writer 
says, ‘‘ The glandular tissue at the vault of the pharynx is apt to take 
on simple hypertrophy or to become elongated into clusters of hyper- 
trophied glands, which may be designated as follicular vegetations. 
The symptoms of this affection are similar, in the main, to those 
attending a protracted coryza or cold in the head, except that there is | 
very little discharge of mucus from the nostrils; the mucus in these 
cases being expectorated through the mouth. There is more or less 
impediment to free nasal respiration, compelling the patient at times 
to keep the mouth open slightly so as to secure freedom of breathing. 
Occasionally there will be impossibility of sleeping on one side or the 
other, from stoppage of one of the posterior nasal openings by the 
dropping or falling over it of these pendant vegetations.” ..... “In 
marked cases of the affection, there will be a deficiency in the enun- 
ciation of the nasal sounds of speech, the tones of m and n sounding 
like those of band d.” ..... ‘‘ Sometimes there will be spitting of 
blood, inasmuch as the vegetations bleed very readily, and may be 
excited to hemorrhage by the movements of hawking.’”’ As no 
accurate description of the anatomy of the nasal portion of the human 
pharynx is to be found in English, a translation of it from Luschka is 
given, which occupies eight pages. A translation of Meyer’s de- 
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scription of the microscopic appearances of the hypertrophied glands 
is also given. As the author says, the importance of this tissue in a 
pathological point of view has been fully recognized since the intro- 
duction of the rhinoscope. With reference to its frequency, Meyer’s 
experience is quoted, who met with one hundred and two cases in 
private practice within a period of eighteen months, and in two thou- 
sand children in the public schools for the poor, in Copenhagen, dis- 
covered twenty with the peculiar defect of enunciation, which he calls 
‘‘dead’’ pronunciation, in all of whom he met with the existence of 
these adenoid vegetations. The treatment of these vegetations con- 
sists in destroying them by caustics, and in removing them by surgical 
operation. 

A noticeable omission in the chapter on Affections of the Nasal 
Passages, is that of any allusion to the thickening and infiltration of 
the mucous membrane of the turbinated bones, especially the inferior, 
which is often productive of great discomfort, to say the least, and 
which often yields at once to local treatment. The sub-mucous infil- 
tration of the nasal septum is, as far as we are aware, well described 
for the first time. The subject of chronic laryngitis is well considered, 
but the chapter could be much improved, and its contents made more 
easily available, by giving entirely distinct sections to the simple 
catarrhal, and each of the other forms of chronic laryngitis. We most: 
heartily coincide with the author in his disagreement with Mackenzie, 
in regard to the occurrence of neoplasms in phthisis and syphilis. 

‘* Mackenzie refers the formation of growths in the larynx to hyper- 
eemia, and to catarrh as the most frequent cause of hyperemia. He 
states ‘that neither syphilis nor phthisis nor any other constitutional. 
condition appears to favor the growth of these neoplasms. ..... ‘ 
Indeed, both the diathetic conditions referred to appear to exercise a 
decidedly antagonistic influence to the development of new forma- 
tions.’’’ But what more frequent cause of hyperemia and catarrh’ 
than phthisis and syphilis ? : 

It is possible that phthisis and syphilis may exert an antagonistic 
influence to the development of cancer in the larynx, as they have’ 
been thought to do in other parts of the body. But, it certainly 
seems to us that the simpler forms of growths occur more frequently: 
in patients afflicted with phthisis and syphilis than in those who are 
not. The illustrations of the interior of the larynx are not by any 
means beautiful, but are sufficient to elucidate the text. The illustra- 
tion on page 29, of an examination by reflected light (from Bennet), is’ 
altogether too bad to have been copied. This drawing gives a tho- 
roughly wrong impression of a proper laryngoscopic examination. It 
is of course evident, according to optical laws, that, where economy 
of light is desirable, the reflector, the laryngeal mirror‘and the eye of 
the observer should be as nearly as possible in the same plane, though 
in using sunlight this is not so important. An illustration of the’ 
method of examining, even by sunlight, should be made optically: 
correct, far more if it is the only one showing the relative positions of 
physician and patient, to which the student would naturally refer also 
when about to use artificial light.' In the present case, however, the 
eyes of the physician are represented so far above the mouth of the 
patient that it is doubtful if he could see the laryngeal mirror if he 
should on down, which he is not doing. The observer is represented 
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as supporting the chin of the patient with one hand, and with the 
other holding the stalk of the mirror, not in the angle, but directly in 
the centre of the patient’s mouth. The tongue does not appear to be 
held by anybody, or even to be protruded. All this is Dr. Bennet’s 
fault, but certainly should not have been copied by Dr. Cohen. 
Throughout the book there is frequent credit to various authors on the 
subjects treated of, showing extensive reading on the part of the au- 
. thor. At the end of the book there is an index rerum of forty pages, 
which will be found serviceable to any one investigating the subjects 
treated of in the text. In conclusion, we commend the book most 
heartily to the English reading medical public, and congratulate them 
that the only book of the kind, as yet published in English, should be 
so good an one. : 


What Physiological Value has Phosphorus as an Organismal Element? 
An Essay to which was awarded the Prize of the American Medical 
Association for the year 1872. By Samvet R. Percy, M.D., Pro- 

- fessor of Materia Medica in the New York Medical College, &c. 


Tus is very much the kind of essay to which we should suppose the 
American Medical Association might cordially award a prize, an off- 
spring after its own heart, full of magnificent promises and appear- 
ance of science, but wofully deficient in accurate observation or use- 
ful results. If all that the author states, with but little or no demon- 
stration or detail except ‘‘I find,’”? were to be depended upon, this 
little pamphlet would be a mine of wealth to physiologists, chemists 
and physicians, to which the labors of a whole laboratory full of Ger- 
man professors would be a trifle: provided always that they could 
understand it, a provision we insert with some diffidence, lest it should 
be shown that our own difficulty of comprehension is due to a defec- 
tive knowledge of the new chemistry. We do not see, for instance, 
how ‘‘three units of blended glycerine and nitrogen with one unit of 
hypophosphorous acid” can be a “‘ true alkaloid substance.’’ This re- 
markable substance has been extracted by other chemists from the 
brain under the erroneous name of oleophosphoric acid, but it may be 
prepared by dissolving phosphorus in oil, adding a nitrogenous sub- 
stance (extract of beef), and passing oxygen through the mixture, to 
convert the phosphorus into hypophosphorous acid, which combines 
with the oil, and the nitrogen which it extracts from the beef, to form 
a compound which would not be formed if hypophosphorous acid in a 
fluid form was mixed with the oleaginous compound. This alkaloid 
makes dogs frisky, cures boils, cough, pains, &c., incident to nursing 
(also the fretfulness of the baby), consequences of intermittent, anw- 
mia, leucorrhea, &c. 

It will be interesting to those who wish to cure all their patients 
prime compound, to know that it is soluble in ‘‘chemogene and 
gasoline. 

The author is also able to extract from wheat a soluble phosphate. 
which has an equivalent of nitrogen in its composition, one correspond- 
ing with the ‘ peculiar phosphate of the brain in man.”? Notwithstand- 
ing that this substance is a phosphate, and the other an alkaloid phos- 
phate, we do not feel entirely confident whether two different sub- 
stances are spoken of. He hopes to produce more. 
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- We cannot help thinking that the habit of thought expressed in the 
following sentence, combined with a good deal of loose chemistry, is 
responsible for the peculiarities of this essay. 

‘‘There are thoughts that dwell within us until they seem to be 
realities, and although by strict inquiry we cannot in any way of posi- 
tive reasoning prove them to be facts, we are not the less ready to 
accept them in our own minds as facts.” 


Vegetable Organisms as Causes of Disease. By Dr. F. Srevpener. 
' Translated from the German by Conrad Georg, M.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. J.R. Webster & Co. 1872. Pp. 41. , . 


_ Durine the past two years a very valuable series of lectures has been 
appearing in Germany, edited by Prof. Volkmann, of Halle, under the, 
title ‘‘ Sammlung Klinischer Vortrige. Well-recognized authorities 
in the various branches of medicine have produced a summary of what 
is known with regard to subjects of daily occurrence, in what may be 
called a popular manner, that is subject and text are made so inter- 
esting that every reader receives pleasure and profit. Early this 
summer, Steudener’s article on Vegetable Organisms appeared in the 
East, and now, at the beginning of winter, comes its di licate from 
the West. In Dr. J. C. White s article on Vegetable Paraiteck: in 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health Report for 1872, one has, as 
it were, the complement to the paper now in question. | 

With regard to the vexed question of the identity of the parasites 
with other fungi, Steudener takes, somewhat summarily, the same 
und as that maintained by White, laying great stress upon the 

t that by inoculation with the spores of Fang the disease cannot 
be produced, the germinating cells of the parasites being necessary. 

It seems to us, however, that such reasoning is hardly valid, as one 
can readily conceive that the active principle may reside in or be 
produced by a fungus developed to a given degree only. The argu- 
ments with regard to this point are so well presented in Dr. White’s 
article that nothing farther can be added. : 

_ With regard to the parasitic origin of infectious diseases Steudener 
shows very clearly the difficulties in the way of observation and judg- 
ment. At the same time he accepts the theory of Klebs that pyzemia 
and septicemia are caused by a vegetable organism, the microsporon 
septicum. 

_ Where. malignant pustule is treated of, we miss a reference to the 
valuable work of Bollinger. 

In conclusion, we are told that the investigations in general have 

oduced very little positive evidence with regard to the causes of 
infectious disease, but that they have served to render probable the 
zymotic theory which was introduced in a very vague, indefinite 
manner, | 

' Dr. Georg has made an excellent translation, and deserves credit for 
his forethought regarding the needs of the profession. The presence 
of several wood-cuts are of value as condensations of the text. 


SINCE annexation to Prussia, Metz has lost 33,000 of its 49,000 inhabitants 
by emigration. Of its 36 practitioners of medicine, 4 died — the siege. 
on eee, all others have left except a few detained by age confirmed 
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Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Bosrow: THURSDAY, January 23, 1873. 


Tae Annvat Report or Prestipent Extor shows most clearly the 
success of the new system of instruction adopted by the medical 
department of Harvard College, and cannot but be a most interesting 
document to all well wishers of progress in medical education in this 
country. We quote from the financial part of the report such extracts 
as space permits :— ‘ 


‘The year 1871-72 was the first year of the new plan of instruction 
in the medical school, and of the new requisitions for the medical 
degree. It having been granted on all hands that these changes were 
excellent and desirable in themselves, the only ground on which they 
could be opposed was that they were not feasible in view of the fact 
that the entire endowment of the medical school is only $40,000 
(forty thousand verano The comparison, therefore, of the current 
receipts and expenses of the year 1870-71 under the old system with 
those of the year 1871-72 under the new system is of particular inter- 
est. The number of students in 1870-71 was 301, while in 1871-72 it 
was only 203. Yet the receipts from students were only $3,600 less. 
in 1871-72 than in 1870-71. Many of the students present in 1871-72. 
were under the old system, and a considerable portion of these were 
entitled to gratuitous instruction, under the former rule that students 
paid nothing for the third year of attendance. The fact is that 150 
students present during the year under the new plan would give a 
considerably larger revenue to the school than 300 did under the old.. 
Excluding all items from both sides of the account which were not 
items of current receipt or expenditure, the deficit for the year 1871-72 
was $1,387.79. The corporation had expected a much larger dimi- 
nution of receipts from students in the first year of the new system, 
and were more than satisfied with the actual money result.”’ 


In this connection we call attention to the advertisement on the: 
first page of the Journat of a new course of instruction for graduates, 
which it is proposed to notice more at length in another number. 


We congratulate Dr. Brown-Séquard upon the appearance of the 
first number of his Archives of Scientific and Practical Medicine. In 
our opinion, it is the model of a monthly medical journal, and decidedly 
superior to anything of the kind in this country. We hope the 
standard of the present number will continue to be maintained. | 


WE rejoice for the city of Boston in view of the really efficient 
and independent action of its new Board of Health. Such energy as 
the last week has witnessed in the sanitary affairs of this community 
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must have gratified everybody who watched the ‘‘ masterly inactivity ”’ 
of the ponderous officials who preceded the present management. 

But it is to be regretted that the Board did not confine its functions 
for the present to deeds, leaving the display of sophomoric rhetoric till a 
less critical season. The verboseness of their recent ‘‘ appeal to the 
people’ will not have the desired effect ‘‘to calm the public pulse,” 
but will tend to compromise, in the public mind, the excellent impres- 
sion which the work of the Board has justly developed. Let the 
authorities continue in the energetic stamping out of smallpox, and 
leave their pronunciamentos till later. 


Retention oF a Set or Teera 1N tHE For Firreen Moytas.— 
J. H. Batchelder, of Salem (The Dental Cosmos, Sept., 1872), reports 
the case of a patient, a gentleman wt. 65, who had worn for several 
years a partial upper set of teeth on gold plate, which measured two 
and one-eighth inches in its widest part by one and three-eighths in 
its narrowest dimension. The teeth had never been secure in the 
mouth, and their owner frequently carried them about in his pocket, 
or left them in various places about the house. . 

While sitting in his chair, about two years ago, the patient was 
seized with a fit, upon recovering from which he experienced a sense 
of suffocation in the throat, accompanied by severe pain in swallow- 
ing. His family physician considered and treated the case as one of 
paralysis of the throat. No solid food could be taken, and there 
was constant uneasiness in the throat, attended with difficulty in 
swallowing. 

Some five weeks after the attack, he asked for his teeth. His wife 
failed to find them, and then for the first time suspected that they 
might have been swallowed. On mentioning her suspicions to the 
physician, he considered the occurrence of such an accident im- 
possible. 

Fifteen months from the time he was taken with the convulsions—. 
during all which time he had suffered from a painful cough—the pa- 
tient awoke with an alarming sensation of suffocation. He soon 
recovered and went to sleep, but was again awakened, about two hours 
later, by a violent attack of coughing, during which the lost teeth 
were thrown into the mouth. His symptoms at once disappeared, and 
the next morning—the first time for fifteen months—the patient ate a 
substantial and solid bre t. 


In his recent new work, Prof. Gosselin mentions some of the un- 
pleasant results of well-managed fractures. Slight atrophy of the 
muscles of the injured limb sometimes Spppars Jong after recovery, and ~ 
continues without much hope from applications, electricity, exercise, © 
&c. Occasionally, this atrophy appears only in a portion of the limb. 
In some cases, there is a veritable hypertrophy of the bone (not excess 
of callus) at the place of union—not always detrimental, but irremedia- 
ble. There is, also, a neuralgic ostitis, from the time of the accident, 
continuing a long time, removable by time only. When near articu- 
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lations, there may be long-continued, subsequent pains in the joint, 
due, probably, to a dry arthritis. In such cases, applications do but 
little good, except in temporary relief. , 

Unless great care is taken, considerable spontaneous displacement 
of the fragments may take place, just before consolidation, so gradu- 
ally as to escape the observation of the patient and the attendant. 


Correspondence. 


VIVISECTION. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Attention has recently been called in your pages to 
an article on the consciousness of animals, which appeared a short time since 
in the British Quarterly Review. In this article the writer, referring to 
vivisection, gravely expresses the fear that “science may be the Moloch 
of one age as superstition was of another, and that even the noble love of 
knowledge may prompt offences heinous and hateful as ever sprang from the 
lust. of power or gold.” | 

Without entering into a defence of scientific vivisections, which is fortu- 
nately quite unnecessary in this community, it may be well to suggest that 
even the noble desire to prevent cruelty to animals may possibl pushed 
toa vicious extreme. If the head of our fire department had not a few 
weeks since, in obedience to an exaggerated public sentiment, refrained from 
risking the lives of a few sick horses, we should not now have to mourn the 
loss of millions of money and scores of human lives. 

If those who join in an outcry against vivisections would avoid the charge 
of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, they should bestow a portion 
of their attention upon the much severer mutilations inflicted by sportsmen, 
without any pretence to a higher motive than their own inclinations. H.P.B. 


“UNION OF SEPARATED PARTs.” 


To the Editors of the JOURNAL :—In the summer of 1858, I was called 
to see a boy whose left index finger was severed by a hay-cutter, at the base 
of the nail. As the fragment had not been found, I gave directions for sup- 
pressing the bleeding, and returned to the somewhat pressing case which I 
was attending previous to the accident. Ten minutes after, on coming back 
to the hoy, I found that the hemorrhage had subsided, and determined to try 
to restore the finger. The first step, obviously, being to find the missin 
part, I went out to the barn, and after groping for awhile among the hay-s 
and “ fine-cut,” recovered it. After scraping the hay-seed and clot from the 
end, I secured it by three stitches and Emp. Adhes., not less than fifteen 
minutes after the accident. At the end of a week, appearances were so sat- 
isfactory that another week was, allowed to pass without disturbing the first 
dressing. Then, upon removal, the nail and epidermis of the end came 
away with the straps, giving, at first, the impression that the whole fragment 
had separated. The nail was reproduced, but the joined end was never more 
than two-thirds the natural size, and so deficient in circulation and innerva- 
tion that I should not repeat the operation under the same circumstances. 8. 


MEssks. Ep1Tors,—In your last issue, “Hay Cutter” asks, “Can parts 
completely dissevered ever be united?” I answer, yes. I have had two 
cases come under my care; in one three fingers were cut entirely off, in the 
other two fingers severed. In the first, two grew on nicely, the third refused 
to ; in the second case, one grew on, the other did not. Ihave seen one or 
two other instances where similar results followed, but these are the only 
ones in an Prige practice. In all these cases the fingers were cut off with hay- 
cutters while the victims were carelessly playing with them. 


7 Very trul C, K. KELLEY. 
Last Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1872. eT 
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Mevical Miscellany. 


U.S. MepicaAt REPORT FoR 1871.—The United States Army monthly 
reports of sick and wounded, received during the year, represent an annual 
average mean strength of 24,101 white, and 2,494 colored soldiers. Amo 
the white troops the total number of cases of all kinds reported on the sic 
list was 47,575 ; the total number of deaths reported was 367. Among the 
colored troops the total number of cases pi aes was 3,514 ; the number of 
deaths from all causes reported was 54.—Med. Record. 


A VALUABLE PRIzE.—The Riberi triennial prize of 20,000 lire Maer! has 
been awarded to Dr. Giuseppe Corradi, director of the surgical clinic at 
Florence, for four works on the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, three 
of which are as yet unpublished. 


THE PUERPERAL TEMPERATURE COMMITTEE.—The Obstetrical Socie- 
ty of London have appointed a committee to collect evidence on the tempe- 
rature of peurperal fever. The results of the work of tha Committee are 
about to be arranged and a report drawn up on the subject. 


AT a meeting of the Pathological Society of Dublin, in December, in a 
discussion on ether and chloroform we find the following remarks by Dr. 
Robert Macdonell, whose visit to Boston in September last many of the pro- 
fession will recollect with pleasure : “ Having recently returned from a visit 
to America he was able to speak from personal observatipn as to the use of 
ether in that country. The freedom, the confidence and the recklessness (as 
we would call it here), with which ether was there given, spoke volumes as 
to the reliance of the American or oi on its safety. The anesthesia 
produced was profound, and the confidence of the operator in its safety con- 
Le i f with the nervous anxiety of the surgeon when chloroform 
is used here.” - 


THE Nashville Medical and Surgical Journal says, editorially:— . 

“No true physician fouls his mouth with such utterances as allopathy, 
homeopathy, negropathy, Indian-pathy, hobgoblin-pathy, globulistic-pathy, 
or spiritualistic-pathy, or any other pathy. A physician is a physician, and 
if he is anything more or less, he has no fellowship with those who cultivate 
medicine as a science, and practise it as a profession.” 


SMALLPOX is epidemic in Lisbon. The Society of Medical Sciences in 
that city has appointed a committee to consider what means should be 
_ adopted to arrest the spread of the disease ; and specially, whether re- 
vaccination is expedient during its presence. 


THE new Hospital for Women in Vienna was opened on December 15th, 
in the presence of the Statthalter of Lower Austria, the Burgomaster of 
Vienna, the Rector of the University, and other distinguished personages. 
Its medical officers are Dr. Beigel, who was, until lately, for some years resl- 
dent in London, Dr. Schlesinger, and Dr. Lott. 


MEDICAL FEES IN AUSTRIA.—At a meeting of the Medical Association 
in Vienna, on December 18, a report, from a committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject of medical fees, was presented. Reference was made to the 
insufficient payment which medical men received for the performance of 
medico-legal and sanitary duties; this, however, was a matter which would 
have to be dealt with by the legislature. With regard to fees from private 
patients, the following conclusion was arrived at after an animated debate. 
Considering the change of circumstances, and the remarkable increase of. 
price of all necessaries of life, the society is of opinion that the fees at pre- 
sent paid to medical men are totally insufficient, and that they ought to be 
at least doubled. : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ Hay-CuTter ” will please notice the following :— . 

A TALE or A NosE.—The readers of surgical works are doubtless familiar with those cases 
in which the nose is reported, after having been cut off, to have been successfully replaced 
—in one instance, after a dog had run away with it. An interesting example of the reparative 
pre of nature in such an injury is recorded in last week’s Wiener Medizin. Wochenschr. by 

. Malfatti. On November 13th, 1871, Lieutenant Preiser, while in barracks, had his 
nose cut off by a sabre. The wound passed through the middle of the cartilaginous part of 
the bridge of the nose, dividing the left ala along its posterior third, the septum 
through its middle, and the left ala two lines behind the anterior angle of the nos- 
tril. The piece cut off was taken up from the ground where it lay, cleaned with cold 
water, and reapplied, being secured in its place by means of sutures. A week after the 
injury, a dry scab began to form on the left ala, and extended in the course of three days 
over nearly the whole nose. Granulations gradually formed ; healing went on steadily ; 
= on February Ist, 1872, careful examination was required to detect any trace of 
njury. 

Wuart becomes of all the animals inoculated with vaccine disease all over the country ? 
They = said to be taken at once to slaughter-houses. [s such diseased meat A a to be 
eaten EAL, 


IMPORTANT ADMISSION.—“ Readers of the Registrar-General’s weekly reports must 
have noted with some surprise of late the prevalence of ty hoid fever in London and its 

bitats, .. ... We have heard that of the cases of typho fever in the West District not 
a few have occurred in the superb-looking new houses of the far West, where certainly one 
would not have expected to meet with that form of disease. ... . . Sewers well and con- 
stantly flushed . .... hardly credible any overflow or leakage of sewers. .... But we 
have yet something to learn as to the causes and still more as to the modes of communica- 
tion of typhoid fever; if not, its occurrence, in the homes of our wealthy and well-to-do 
countrymen at least, is a scandal and a disgrace.”—London Medical Times and Gazette, 
Dec. 28th, 1872, Editorial. ee 

‘Some surprise,” forsooth! Should we not study diseag@s to more purpose, if, without 
ignoring them, we ceased to lay pone stress upon secondary and occasional adjuvants and 
took larger views of the subject LEWOOD. 


- _ Booxs ReceE1vED.—Contributions to Mental Pathology. By I. Ray, M.D., author of 
Medical Juprisprudence of Insanity, and “ Mental Hygiene.” Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1872. 12mo. Pp. 558. (From the Publishers.) 


MarriED,—In Hamburg, Germany, at the Baptist Chapel, by Rev. J. G. Oncken, assist- 
ed by Rev. H. Liebig, Dr. Wallace H. Lovejoy, of Boston, to Sarah Agnes, daughter of first 
offi g clergyman. 


Diep,—In Andover, Mass., Jan. 13th, Stephen Tracy, M.D., aged 62 years. 


MortTaLiTy IN MassacHvusEtTtTs.—Deaths in eleven Cities and Towns for the week 
ending January 11, 1873. 
207—Charlestown, 20—Worcester, 12—Milford, 3—Salem, 5—Lawrence, 18— 


Springfield, 4—Lynn, 16—Gloucester, 1—Fitchburg, 5—Newbu 5. Total, 296. 
Prevalent Diseases.—S 18—scarlet fever, 10— 
croup and diphtheria, 8, 


The deaths from smallpox were are thus reported: Boston fifty-six, Charlestown five, 


Springfield two and Lawrence one. 
GEORGE DERBY, M.D., 
Secretary of the State Board of Health. 


DeaTHS IN Boston for the week ending Saturday, January 18th, 178. Males, 96; 
females, 82. Accident, 4—apoplexy, 2—asphyxia, 1—asthma, 1—inflammation 8) ; 
bowels, 2—bronchitis, 4—inflammation of the brain, 1—congestion of the brain, 
of brain, 10—cerebro-spinal meningitis, 4—cancer, 3—consumption, 30—convulsions, 4— 
croup, 1—debility, 5—dropsy, 1—dyspepsia, 1—scarlet fever, 10—typhoid 
fever, 1—gastritis, 1—disease of heart, 4—insanity, 1—jaundice, 1—disease of kidneys, 4— 
disease of the liver, 1—congestion of the lungs, 3—inflammation of the lungs, 9—maras- 
mus, ig 3—premature birth, 3—puerperal disease, 2—pur pura hemorrhagica, 1— 
45—disease of spine, 1—teething, 1—ulcers of uterus, 1—scrofula, 1 

n 9 Ve 

Under 5 years of age, 53—between 5 and 20 aly Mas ay 20 and 40 years, 61—be- 

rn 


tween 40 and 60 years, 23—over 60 
other places, 24. years, years, 16. the United States, 116—Ireland, 38— 


mallpox, 64—consumption, 47—pneumon 
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